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The Revision of Our Liturgy 1", 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


The report of the Committee on Revision of the Lit- 
urgy will be on the agenda of the forthcoming sessions 
of our General Synod, and that body will be asked to 
approve the report and send it down to the classes and 
churches for their final decision. Because of the impor- 
tance of this liturgical revision and my personal partici- 
pation in the work of the Committee, the editor has 
invited me to present the subject to the readers of our 
Bulletin. 

I 

There is, of course, nothing sacrosanct about our Lit- 
urgy. It is a human work and as such bears all the marks 
of human excellence and imperfection. The latter al- 
ways invite improvement. We need not hesitate, there- 
for, to change our Liturgy if it can be shown that pro- 
posed changes are desirable or necessary. As a matter of 
fact, the history of our Liturgy shows that we have made 
several such revisions. Our first Liturgy of 1764 was 
nothing more than an English translation of the Liturgy 
of the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, and it is 
not surprising that changes were made and adopted as 
early as 1791-92. The changes were minor, but the re- 
vision did give us our first official English Liturgy. A 
growing demand for a larger Liturgy and for a more 
uniform use of it led to the appointment of a revision 
committee in 1853. They reported in 1857 and their 
work was approved by the Church in 1858. While the 
old Forms for the sacraments, ordinations and discipline 
were left unaltered, several additions were made such as 
the lectionary, the Form for morning worship, the Form 
for the burial service, the Form for the dedication of a 
church building, and the Litany. The next revision 
adopted in 1882 was probably the most significant of 
these older projects. It was both sensitive to and repre- 
sentative of our Reformed theological and liturgical tra- 
ditions, and this revision together with the studies and 
reports which accompanied it were frequently consulted 
with profit by our Committee. The principal changes 
contributed by the 1906 revision were the so-called 
“shorter Forms” for the two sacraments, composed at 
the behest of Synod which said, “It is the sense of this 
Synod that in these Forms simplicity, dignity and brevity 
should be sought, rather than elaboration of Form.”! 
The brevity was gained in some of the Forms, but not 
without some regrettable results which, in turn, have 
contributed to the need for the new revision of our time. 
Our past history, then, shows that the Church has en- 
ot periodically in liturgical revision, and this fact 
speaks well for our theological and liturgical vitality. 

The latest revision of our Liturgy was undertaken at 
the direction of the Synod of 1950, and the work was 
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entrusted to an unusually small Committee of four per- 
sons.2 The giving of so important a task to so small a 
Committee did result in imparting to the Committee and 
all its work a profound sense of responsibility. (I trust 
that it will not be judged too grievous a breach of deco- 
rum, if I state here the fact that my colleagues brought 
repeatedly to the work of the Committee unusual theo- 
logical awareness and liturgical sensitiveness. It was a 
privilege to have a share in such invigorating and in- 
forming study-sessions.) The Committee has made sev- 
eral preliminary reports to the Church, and the revisions 
of the major Offices have had a two year period of per- 
missive usage for constructive criticism and study. A 
larger Committee appointed by the Synod of 1954 re- 
cently convened and reviewed the work of the original 
Committee together with the criticisms and suggestions 
presented by the Church at large. The latter Committee 
will report its findings to this year’s Synod, and will 
also present the completed final draft of the first portion 
of the revised Liturgy. Now before this report can be 
discerningly voted by Synod and the Church, it should 
be placed in some kind of meaningful perspective. This 
article may serve to place the report in such a perspec- 
tive, to make available here some background informa- 
tion on the functioning of the Revision Committee, its 
principles of procedure, its revisional proposals and the 
reasons for them, and finally, some information on how 
the Church is evaluating the work completed thus far. 


II 

The working principles and procedures of the Com- 
mittee have been few and simple. The smallness of the 
Committee and our unanimity of viewpoint on essen- 
tials of liturgy and theology made unnecessary the pro- 
vision of an elaborate system of principles and proce- 
dures. It did appear advisable, however, at the outset 
to provide ourselves with some working-papers for sub- 
sequent study, and also to inform the Church as quickly 
as possible concerning our convictions and purposes 
regarding liturgical revision. With this in mind, we 
prepared a brief series of preliminary studies which 
were published in the Church Herald in 1951.3 The 
articles appeared sufficiently in advance of Synod’s meet- 
ing that year, so that there was ample opportunity for 
discussion of our aims and intentions and for the ex- 
pression of any dissent. When no disssent was expressed 
either by the Church or Synod, we felt encouraged to 
proceed with the actual work of revision. 

Our working procedure was similar to that of most 
study committees. The various major Offices of the Lit- 
urgy were assigned to individual members for revisional 
study, and tentative drafts were prepared and circulated 
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among us. Each Form was then subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the entire Committee, and discussed sentence by 
sentence, even word by word. Fellow ministers interest- 
ed in the project sent in suggestions, and, in some cases, 
even specimen-forms of Installation, Ordination, and 
Communion Services, which they found useful in their 
own parishes. These contributions, in fact, made us 
aware of the surprising number of unauthorized revi- 
sions in existence among us, both East and West. Natur- 
ally, not every suggestion could be incorporated in our 
proposed Forms, but every one received was given care- 
ful consideration. 

The Committee was concerned that our revisional 
work be truly representative of the Reformed tradition. 
While occasional reference was made in our sessions to 
the liturgies of other Protestant bodies, we were mainly 
concerned with the liturgical positions and formulations 
of our Reformed heritage. The Reformed Churches 
have always maintained that the knowledge of God and 
the service of God belong together, and that they are es- 
sentially one. This has given the Reformed Churches 
through the centuries a distinctive worship. With this 
in mind, our Committee sought earnestly and honestly 
to make its revisional work expressive of our Reformed 
theological and liturgical positions. Our proposed Forms 
contain, no doubt, imperfections of various kinds. We do 
not expect that our efforts will please everyone. We are 
persuaded, however, that our work stands well within 
the framework of the Reformed Churches. For guidance 
and stimulus we consulted the Revision of 1882, the 
very careful work of the Commission on Liturgy in the 
Netherlands as finally published in their Diéenstboek 
voor de Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, and G. Van Der 
Leeuw’s Liturgiek. The liturgies of Calvin and of the 
classical period of the Reformation were not neglected, 
nor those of British and Scotch traditions. 

This does not mean, however, that the Committee 
functioned mainly as an archaeological team in search 
of liturgical antiquities. Believing that it is possible to 
be Reformed without becoming archaic, we sought to 
keep before our minds constantly the contemporary sit- 
uation in the Reformed Church in America, and the 
aim to make our Liturgy speak more directly to present 


need and usage. The matter of modernizing the lan- 
guage of the Liturgy, as may be imagined, presented an 
almost insuperable problem. It may well be that we 
shall ont in pleasing neither the proponents of mod- 
ernity nor those of liturgical propriety. While there is 
no defense for needless ambiguities and perplexities of 
language, the craze for modernity of expression has of- 
ten led to a regrettable improverishment of our Christian 
vocabulary. Frankly, the Committee attempted to steer 
a middle course here. In direct biblical quotations, the 
ancient English versions were used by common consent. 
Such expressions as “it is very meet and right,” ‘“‘vouch- 
safe unto us,”’ and the est and eth forms of the verb 
were used in the various prayers. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, we also hesitated to make alterations in the 
ancient Collects and the Litany. In most cases a permis- 
sive rubric allows for the elimination of these prayers 
in case the content or language is unacceptable. On the 
other hand, direct and simple language was employed as 
much as possible in the hortatory and instructional por- 
tions of the Forms. The enlarged Committee appointed 
by the Synod of 1954 gave considerable attention to this 
very problem at its recent meeting, and made significant 
improvements in the language of the Forms. 

Ill 
The revisional work of our Committee has been pur- 
posely confined to what may be termed the major Forms 
and Offices, and the furnishing of a fuller Order for 

Morning Worship. It is unlikely that this procedure 
will call for any apology. These Forms and Offices are 
of chief importance, liturgically and theologically, and 
in addition, they are the only Forms whose use is made 
mandatory by our Constitution. It appears reasonable, 
then, that attention to other matters be deferred until 
the Church has approved these major Forms. 

At the direction of Synod, our Committee submitted 
in 1952 its tentative revisions which were printed in 
full and made available to all Synod delegates. The 

Synod of that year proceeded to authorize the use of 
these revisions by the Church for a period of three years, 
that they might be studied and tested in actual worship 
situations. We felt that such a period of permissive 
usage would make the revisional project the cooperative 
work of the entire Church, and contribute to larger dis- 
cussion and understanding. After all, revising a Liturgy 
is serious business, and not something to be promoted 
in haste or done in a corner. By this period of permis- 
sive usage the Church has been given time for a delib- 
erate and considered evaluation of the revision. It is not 
necessary to state again in detail just what the Commit- 
tee did by way of revision. Synod published the revised 
Forms and Offices in sufficient number for distribution 
to each minister and consistory, and to the students of 
our two theological schools. In the preface to these re- 
visions, we affixed a brief summary of the nature and 
extent of the revisional changes incorporated in the 
printed Forms. At this date, it may be assumed that the 
work of the Committee is common knowledge among 
us. 

While what the Committee did is generally known, 
why we did what we did cannot as easily be made 
known. It is futile to attempt here in a few sentences 
the initiation of others into the deliberating and think- 
ing of the Committee during these last years. The Com- 
mittee is ready and eager to answer any specific objec- 
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tions or questions regarding the revision. While the 
Committee naturally is reluctant to propagandize ac- 
tively for its own revision, we do welcome any oppor- 
tunity to present reasons for our revisional proposals. 
For example, an elder in one of our Western churches 
recently addressed to me several questions regarding the 
new, additional Order of Worship for the Lord’s Day. 
He asked, “Why did the Committee create this addi- 
tional Order?” “Was not the Order in our existing 
Liturgy acceptable and adequate?” “Is not the new Or- 
der another step in the direction of increasing ritual- 
ism?’ Such questions deserve an answer. The first two 
questions may be answered by saying that the new Order 
was created in response to the desire of many of our 
churches for elements of corporate worship more nu- 
merous than those in our present Liturgy. It is a recog- 
nized and regrettable fact that in some of our churches 
the elements of corporate worship have all but com- 
pletely disappeared. A slavish and mistaken passion for 
simplicity has impoverished our worship services. Some 
congregations are actually limited in their participation 
in worship to singing a few hymns and to the giving 
of an offering. The preacher does and says everything 
else, and the worship moves undiscerningly in the di- 
rection of priestly worship. Now if the addition of a 
few elements of corporate worship can underscore the 
priesthood of believers, is that not biblically justifiable? 
Is it not desirable? The elder’s last question must be 
answered with a courteous but firm “No!” The new Or- 
der is a thoroughly Reformed ordering of worship and 
based on widely known precedents in the Reformed lit- 
urgical tradition. In providing two Orders of worship, 
the Committee took its clue from the Dienstboek where 
a like provisional arrangement was made for several al- 
ternative orders of worship. While all of them presented 
a common core, they did differ from each other in the 
character and number of additional details. By this de- 
vice the Reformed Church in the Netherlands directed 
that worship be conducted within the Reformed frame- 
work, but allowed at the same time for reasonable lati- 
tude in the ordering of details. Our Committee followed 
this same device, but limited ourselves to providing two 
Orders only. A choice between the two Orders is the 
prerogative of every minister and consistory. Perhaps 
not every church can use or may desire to use the fuller 
Order of worship, but every church is entitled to exer- 
cise their option at this point. It should also be noted 
that even within the fuller Order of worship, there is 
considerable latitude allowed through the provision of a 
generous number of permissive rubrics. Now while this 
particular elder was satisfied with the answers given to 
his questions, this one illustration is not designed to 
argue that the Committee has a pat answer and a per- 
fectly satisfactory reason for every proposed change. 
The only contention here is that the Committee does 
have reasons for its revisional proposals, and that it is 
ready and eager to present them upon request. 
IV 


And now finally, what is the Church’s evaluation of 
the work completed thus far? If silence gives consent, 
then many ministers, consistories and classes must favor 
the revision. The Committee did not expect an avalanche 
a“ and it did not receive one. In the absence of a 
truly representative response from the Church, it is dif- 
ficult to gauge the mind of the Church. The revision 


has encountered neither violent opposition nor rousing 
enthusiasm. We know that some are disappointed be- 
cause it is not nearly radical enough in abbreviation and 
modernization. Others are disturbed over even the minor 
changes in the familiar language of the old Forms. For 
the most part, the communications reviewed at our most 
recent Committee meeting revealed an attitude of con- 
structive criticism and sympathetic appraisal. 

The revision gained a sympathetic review in the June 
issue of Kerk en Eredienst 1954, a liturgical journal of 
the Hervormde Kerk of the Netherlands, the main con- 
tent of which was happily brought to the attention of 
our own Church through an article in the Church Her- 
ald by the Rev. James C. Eelman.4 One or two periodi- 
cals of the Christian Reformed Church have likewise 
honored us with brief and not unfriendly notices. The 
most comprehensive, detailed and valuable analysis of 
the revision within our own Church was that made by 
the Illiana Classis at its adjourned session on May 10, 
1954. After dividing the document among three separate 
study committees, a careful and constructive analysis was 
made, and the report adopted as a whole by the Classis 
was sent on to our Committee. It was the most extensive, 
constructive and useful evaluation to reach our hands, 
and assisted us greatly in preparing the final drafts to 
be submitted to the Synod of this year. Communications 
from numerous ministers and consistories were given 
careful attention, and a very earnest attempt was made 
to make our final documents reflect the mind of the 
Church. Naturally some criticisms and suggestions can- 
celled out each other. What some approve and desire, 
others disapprove and reject, and oftentimes the Com- 
mittee had to make decisions dictated by their own lit- 
urgical and theological conviction. 

A most helpful and encouraging contribution was 
made by the newly appointed members to the Commit- 
tee: Theodore Luidens (Albany Synod), Garrett C. 
Roorda (New York Synod), and John S. Ter Louw 
(Chicago Synod). They brought to our deliberations 
new insights, reactions and suggestions which were not 
only personal but representative of their particular sec- 
tions in the Reformed Church. This enlarged Commit- 
tee reviewed the work of the original Committee to- 
gether with the criticisms and suggestions contained in 
communications addressed to Dr. James, our chairman. 
Infelicities and mistakes were corrected, and many im- 
provements were made in the language of the Forms 
and the clarification of the rubrics. The work of the en- 
larged Committee will be submitted to Synod of this 
year. 

Judging from what was reported to the Committee at 
its recent meeting, it appears that there is general ap- 
proval of the Orders for ordination and installation of 
ministers and missionaries, and of elders and deacons. 
There is evidently approval also of the proposal that 
there be a new complete Order for a Preparatory Ser- 
vice for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. While a 
few have indicated a preference for the custom of read- 
ing the entire Form on Communion Sunday, the ma- 
jority of responses regard with favor the proposal to 
use the Exhortation to Self-examination and Repentance 
as part of the Preparatory Order. As long as permissive 
rubrics allow for both practices, no serious problem 
should emerge here. Several questions have arisen re- 
garding the Order for a Second Table of the Sacrament 
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of the Lord’s Supper. Some approve the proposed Order 
as suitable for communing the sick, but not for a second 
service of the Sacrament. Others disapprove of the Or- 
der altogether because they fear it may be misused as a 
substitute for the regular Order. Some exceptions werc 
also taken to the rubric prefixed to this Order, which 
objections our Committee noted and will seek to meet. 
Although this Order is still under advisement by the 
Committee, it will probably be resubmitted to the Church 
because there are many who regard it with favor. 

The Orders for the Administration of Baptism evi- 
dently contain several features which the Church ap- 
proves. Comments of a favorable nature have been fre- 
quent in connection with the larger Scriptural statement 
of the doctrine of Baptism, and with the added element 
of congregational responsibility. Almost unanimous ap- 
proval was given to the inclusion in one Office of the 
Form for Baptism of Adults and their Admission to 
Full Membership. This was to be expected since it is 
the only sensible and theologically defensible procedure. 
One can only marvel at the patience of the Church in 
putting up with two separate Forms for so long a time. 
We received criticisms of certain details in the Forms 
for Baptism, and these were duly noted and an attempt 
made to meet every valid objection. To cite just a single 
example: In view of the disapproval of the provision 
for a dual interrogation of the parents in the Form for 
the Baptism of Infants, the Committee decided to pre- 
sent just one set of interrogations. It is understandable, 
however, that not all details could be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Objections to small details, an expression, phrase 
or word, are difficult to handle, because there is usually 
a diversity of opinion about them. In voting liturgical 


Forms and Offices, it is often necessary to acquiesce to 
small objectionable details in order to obtain an other- 
wise generally acceptable revision. 


What the Reformed Church as a whole thinks of the 
revision will be indicated this coming year when Synod 
submits the Report of the Committee to the various 
classes for decision. I can only express the hope that the 
classes will utilize their opportunity to make careful li- 
turgical studies, and that ministers and consistories will 
do likewise. Our Reformed Church can profit from an 
increased awareness and understanding of our rich li- 
turgical tradition. 


I trust that the readers of the Bulletim will remember 
that this article is only some reporting by one member 
of the Committee, and that it has no official authoriza- 
tion from the Committee as a whole. If it serves to place 
our final report in a somewhat better perspective, that 
fact will bring particular pleasure and satisfaction to my 
colleagues and myself. 


1. Minutes of General Synod, 1902, 121. 

2. The Committee appointed consisted of M. Stephen James, 
chairman, Howard Hageman, Richard Oudersluys, and 
Gerrit T. Vander Lugt. 

3. The four studies published in the Church Herald were as 
follows: “Our Liturgical History,” by Howard Hageman, 
May 4, 1951; ‘Principles of Reformed Worship,” by Ger- 
rit T. Vander Lugt, May 11, 1951; “The Place and Need 
of a Formulated Liturgy in the Reformed Church,” by 
Richard Oudersluys, May 18, 1951; and “The Needed 
Scope of Liturgical Revision,” by M. Stephen James, May 
25, 1951. 

4. “Some Thoughts on the Revised Liturgy,” by James C. Eel- 
man, Church Herald, November 12, 1954. 


Christianity in Japan 


GorDON J. VAN Wyk 


For one who has lived in China and has had experi- 
ence with the Chinese Church, the transfer to Japan 
comes as a bit of a shock. It is not just the change from 
life on a small university campus set down in a rural 
setting to that of a university situated in metropolitan 
Tokyo, though that is staggering enough. But behind 
the dynamic surge of life in this land one detects an 
entirely different kind of personality at work, a differ- 
ence which becomes all the more apparent when we 
contrast the Christian Church in the two lands. 

The Church in China has been likened to a pyramid 
standing with its broad base among the common people 
and narrowing rapidly as it reaches up into the higher 
strata of society. The great problem of the Church there 
was the low standards of the ministry, devout and ear- 
nest beyond criticism, but unable to appeal to the rap- 
idly oa pe educated class. The Christian Universi- 
ties had no greater challenge than to prepare a trained 
leadership which could help make effective the deeply 
spiritual potentialities of the Church. 

In Japan the pyramid stands, as it were, on its point. 
Its great strength lies in the educated middle class of 
the cities, but has made but little impact on the laboring 
classes of the industrial areas, and 80% of the rural 


sections still have no church. Whereas in America the 
schools are the creation of the church, in Japan the 
missions have created schools in order to foster the 
church; and today students compose up to 80% of the 
worshipping congregations in the cities. The ministry, 
more adequate than that of any other church in Asia, 
while perhaps holding an inferior social status, never- 
theless is well-equipped scholastically for its task. 


But just here, where the Chinese Church seemed 
weakest, also lay its great strength. While apparently 
knowing little about and caring less for theology, Chi- 
nese Christians were much more concerned with mak- 
ing their faith a living reality. The program of Bible 
study which I had rather carefully mapped out for 
our first Student Fellowship was vetoed at the very 
first meeting in favor of a series of studies on “How 
can I put my faith into practice.” The very practical 
bent of the Chinese mind has perhaps laid them open 
to the temptations of liberalism, but at its best it has 
never let the warm spiritual life of the Church wither 
in inaction. The term which most aptly describes Chi- 
nese Christianity and which the Christians love to use 
is the word jo-hsin—‘hot-hearted.” But it is notewor- 
thy that here in Japan the very same term, which in 
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this language becomes nesshin, is only seldom heard. 
“Coldly intellectual” might better describe the churches, 
where the sermons, while more satisfying in thought 
content than those in China, smack more of a seminary 
lecture than of the proclamation of “Good News.” The 
astonishingly wide theological reading of the pastors 
and students all too often gets no further than a theo- 
retical playing with concepts without ever carrying over 
into commitment and action. In China we lamented the 
lack of theological foundations in the life of the 
Church; in Japan how often we have prayed that a por- 
tion of the Chinese hot-heartedness might be injected 
into church life here. 
I 

The intellectual strain in Japanese Christianity may 
in part be traced back to the fact that the Gospel made 
its first appeal to the hereditary samurai or warrior class 
of the Tokugawa Period, which in the Meiji Restora- 
tion suddenly found themselves torn loose from the se- 
curities of their feudal loyalties and deprived of position 
and income. This military caste had begotten strong 
personalities, severely disciplined, and with a scholarly 
tradition, who now in the idleness thrust upon them 
turned toward study of the West with all the vigor 
they had once devoted to the study of arms. Providen- 
tially the first missionaries to arrive in Japan were the 
type who were able to attract these confused but eager 
young sons of the once aristocratic samurai. As they ad- 
vanced from the study of English and Western science 
to Christianity and the Bible, they responded with the 
unreserved loyalty typical of their class. 

This interest in Christianity was but one phase of 
the vigorous movement toward Westernization that 
marks the latter half of the nineteenth century. While 
the cities became the centers of the cultural revolution 
and so of the young church, the rural areas only slowly 
gave up the anti-Western sentiments and abhorrence of 
Christianity nurtured during the previous two hundred 
fifty years. Since the cities were self-consciously trying 
to be Western, the Westernism of Christianity proved 
to be more an attraction than a liability. The ability to 
understand and to think in Western philosophical cate- 
gories was much more of a challenge than the ability 
to express the faith in a peculiarly Japanese way, such 
as might have had greater appeal for the rank and file 
of people. 

This insatiable intellectual curiosity on the part of 
students still furnishes one of the most strategic evan- 
gelistic approaches. Crowded into Tokyo alone are 
165,000 university students, eager young people who are 
ever searching after some new thing. They are voracious 
readers, spending hours browsing in bookstores, where 
an amazing array of Western literature—as much Euro- 
pean as American—is available in cheap editions and in 
translation. Conspicuous among the cheap Japanese pa- 
per-cover books stand well bound editions of Communist 
works, subsidized by the Party and selling at a price stu- 
dents can afford; five dollar deluxe American editions 
of Christian classics naturally find very few takers. Apres 
la guerre—post-war—nihilistic literature and French Ex- 
istentialism, headed by the works of Jean Paul Sartre, 
must take a large part of the credit for the despair which 
has led so many students to suicide. What has the Chris- 
tian Church to offer in the battle for men’s minds? The 
World Christian Books series now in progress under the 


direction of Bishop Stephen Neill would seem to be a 
step in the right direction. 

Bible classes and sermons reflect the same intellectu- 
alism. In contrast to my Chinese student group, the 
group which meets in our home in Tokyo immediately 
chose the book of Romans for study, and then pro- 
ceeded to challenge—and sometimes to embarrass—me 
with questions drawn from their reading of theological 
works such as Nygren’s Agape and Eros, books which 
by American standards at least are normally read by di- 
vinity students. Sermons often devote a part of their 
time to exploring Hebrew and Greek derivations or to 
tracing the development of an idea in Western thought, 
all couched in a scholarly and formal language that of- 
ten is unintelligible to any but the initiated. Even Emil 
Brunner, on his previous visit to Japan, had the humili- 
ating but eye-opening experience of being snubbed by 
the intellectuals of Japan because, as they said, “He 
can’t be so great after all, for we can understand him.” 
It was only after a lecture or two in which he really laid 
it on with no holds barred—it is said that on one even- 
ing he burned out three interpreters!—that his reputa- 
tion was re-established. This prestige has given him en- 
trance to and assures him of a hearing in any university 
circle and has enabled him to make a witness in places 
where most other missionaries can never hope to ven- 
ture. 

II 

But if intellectualism at its worst has led to a barren 
dilettantism or scholasticism, at its best it has produced 
vigorous champions of the Gospel in the struggle for 
the mind of modern Japan. A Buddhist scholar, Ane- 
saki, has defined the arena of conflict for us when he 
says: “The emphasis of Christianity lies just in what 
the Japanese fail to appreciate: monotheism, sin, re- 
demption, and humility.”' The first three of these may 
serve as an outline for a brief survey of Japanese the- 
ology. 

The classic debate on the nature of God, so far as 
Japan is concerned, took place in 1901 between Masa- 
hisa Uemura, probably the most important single figure 
in the history of the Reformed-Presbyterian churches, 
and a liberal minister in one of the most strategic 
churches in Tokyo at the time. The pantheistic back- 
ground of — thought and the fact that the Jap- 
anese do not know themselves as persons offer the great- 
est obstacles to the spread of Christianity and the full 
flowering of Christian thought ; and for Uemura the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation was the point where the issue 
between pantheism and the Christian faith is brought 
into the clearest antithesis. If Christ be only a demigod, 
he stands as only one among many objects of worship, 
side by side with ancestors and emperors and heroes. 
Uemura’s closely reasoned articles, which appeared in 
his own newspaper, the Fukuin Shimpo (The Evange- 
list) firmly established him as the foremost champion 
of the historic faith of Christianity.2 Though he has 
been dead some thirty years his influence is still felt in 
the Church, and his work is nobly carried forward by 
his daughter, the Rev. Mrs. Tamaiki Uemura, who is 
well-known in the United States. 

The Christian conception of sin is another point on 
which the traditionally trained Japanese mind flounders. 
Sir George Sansom, the English authority on Japan, is 
quoted as saying that the Japanese ‘‘do not grapple with 
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the problem of evil.” Human nature is naturally good 
and is to be trusted. No evil is inherent in man’s soul, 
and if only he will ward off the “rust of the body” 
which overlays the purity, he may attain to Buddha- 
hood. Since the supreme task in life is conceived of as 
being the fulfillment of one’s obligations, virtue does 
not come through warring against evil. An eighteenth 
century Shinto monk makes the point that moral codes 
are alien to Japan, and then goes on to say: ‘A moral 
code was good for the Chinese whose inferior natures 
required such artificial means of restraint.”4 The Japa- 
nese term for “‘sin’” carries only the implications of legal 
guilt, giving rise to the kind of misunderstanding dis- 
played by a student when she said to the dormitory 
house-mother: “I wish you’d stop praying ‘Forgive wus 
our sins’ at the table. Confess your own crimes if you 
like, but I haven’t committed any.” Not sense of guilt 
but fear of shame and ridicule is the primary considera- 
tion in human motivation. Suicide, as the only honora- 
ble recourse for one who has not properly fulfilled his 
obligations or has “‘lost face,” must . understood in 
this light.s It is to be feared that the Church, through 
its very rigorous Puritan attitude, has encouraged the 
popular notion that ‘‘a Christian is a person who doesn’t 
smoke. . . ” and has to that extent still failed in its task 
of bringing the Japanese to a true sense of their need 
for a savior from sin. 

We suggested earlier that most theological literature 
in Japan, either in fact or spirit, is a translation of Wes- 
tern writing; but when we come to the topic of Re- 
demption we discover some vigorous efforts in the di- 
rection of an indigenous theology. One of the freshest 
thinkers today is Professor Kazoh Kitamori of the Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary, who published his Theolo- 
gy of the Pain of God in 1946, a theme which he has 
been developing in all his writings since that time.¢ 
“The pain of God” is a concept he finds in the Hebrew 
of Jeremiah 31:20, which is also Luther’s and Calvin’s 
understanding of the text, though this reading has been 
largely lost in modern exegesis. He presents his theolo- 
gy as a challenge to the “immediateness” of liberalism, 
which sees the Cross only as an illustration of God’s 
love and therefore dispensable; it is also a criticism and 
corrective of Barth, who, in making the First Com- 
mandment his theological axiom, places his emphasis 
on judgment. 

This section would not be complete without refer- 
ence to perhaps the most widely known Japanese Chris- 
tian and certainly one of its most provocative and con- 
troversial thinkers, Toyohiko Kagawa. Dr. J. H. Ba- 
vinck points to Kagawa’s illustration of the vicarious 
self-sacrifice of the body’s white blood-corpuscles as an 
example of the kind of illuminating insight on the 
meaning of the Cross which so often comes from the 
so-called ‘younger churches.”’® But beyond his theologi- 
cal writings Kagawa’s untiringly selfless efforts in behalf 
of social justice, combined with his aggressive evange- 
listic temperament, have served as a scourge against ur- 
ban respectability and complacency not only in Japan 
but throughout the Western world. In recent years he 
has turned from his mission to the poor in cities to 
devote most of his limitless energies to rural evangelism. 
This “‘apostle of the application of the love of God to 
all human relations and conditions,’ Kramer concludes, 
“is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, gifts of Jap- 


anese Christianity to the universal Church and the world 
at large.”’10 

In final summary of the theological climate in Japan 
today it may be observed that the predominant intellec- 
tualism, too speculative, impractical, and individualistic 
to be much concerned with the social implications of the 
faith, has rather been much more receptive to the tran- 
scendentalism of Barthianism. Neo-orthodoxy, in its 
broadest sense, probably best describes the present trend 
in Christian thought.11 Though Calvin’s Institutes are 
available in translation and though the Presbyterian-Re- 
formed tradition is predominant in the United Church 
of Christ (the Kyodan), there is some feeling that since 
the war Calvinistic studies have been neglected. Meiji 
Gakuin’s president, Dr. Shiro Murata, a leading church- 
man, a powerful preacher—his chapel talks are often 
thrilling — and one of Japan’s top-ranking Pauline 
scholars, is foremost in the movement to restore the Re- 
formed emphasis in the Church’s thinking. 

Ill 

A second characteristic note in Japanese Christianity 
is nationalism. When the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion in 1889 set forth loyalty and patriotism as the high- 
est moral principles in Japan, it was only formalizing 
the ideals which had always governed the people. Bud- 
dhism was successful in its invasion of Japan only be- 
cause it proved flexible enough to embrace Shintoism, 
the religion of patriotism. But Christianity, with its ab- 
solute claims, was bound to run amuck at this point. We 
have spoken of Dr. Uemura’s newspaper. Time and 
again the police were called upon to clamp down on his 
paper because of his unflinching, prophet-like criticism 
of national policy. But Uemura, it must be remembered, 
was a son of the samurai, and his uncomprising ethical 
standards were bound up with intense loyalty to nation 
and heritage. The two combined make for the best in 
Christian patriotism. 

But we must turn to a contemporary of Uemura’s, 
Kanzo Uchimura (1860-1930), for our best example of 
ardent Christian nationalism.12 He too was a son of the 
samuvat, imbued with the Confucian virtues of uncon- 
ditional loyalty to one’s superiors, personal humility, and 
financial independence. After a violent spiritual strug- 
gle, at the age of sixteen he tore loose from his loyalty 
to the family gods and with true samurai devotion gave 
himself to Christ. But when the small but spiritually 
dynamic church he and some other students had organ- 
ized as an independent venture got caught in the cross- 
fire between two competing missions and a missionary 
demanded that they either bring their church into his 
denominational camp or otherwise repay a $400 loan by 
return wire, his idealism suffered a severe blow. This 
experience, combined with attitudes he encountered in 
the United States, where he had gone to study, con- 
vinced him that “Christian America” made money, not 
brotherhood, the sole basis of friendship. He was, more- 
over, deeply hurt when missionary societies put him on 
display as a “saved heathen,” treating him like a “tamed 
rhinoceros.” 

In desperation he went to his Bible to seek how he 
might fulfill the role of a prophet in bringing his own 
land to Christ, for now all importations from the 
“Christian West’ had suddenly become suspect. 
Japan’s sake,” he wrote, “I cannot accept any faith 
which comes in the name of foreigners.” The profes- 
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sional ministry did not fit his ideals either, for in their 
hands religion too easily became a matter of scholarship 
instead of faith and action, and ministers were prone to 
become economic parasites, just as the “eat-religion” 
Buddhist monks he had known in Japan. This then is 
the background for the Mua-kyokai movement, the ’Non- 
Church” or churchless Christianity, which he initiated. 

The Mu-kyokai’s insistence on a genuine Japanese 
Christianity is its first distinctive characteristic. But 
Uchimura was quick to assert that “Japanese Christianity 
is not a Christianity peculiar to the Japanese. It is 
Christianity received by Japan directly from God with- 
out any foreign intermediary; no more, no less.’’'3 
German or American Christianity he recognized as hav- 
ing equal legitimacy. When a people come to under- 
stand the deepest meaning of Christianity, then the love 
of God Pi through traditional forms, Christianity 
takes root, and becomes thoroughly naturalized as in- 
digenous Christianity. Dr. Uemura expressed the same 
conviction when he wrote: “Christianity is destined to 
develop and grow perpetually. There is no need or war- 
rant for believers in Christ to repeat stereotyped tradi- 
tional doctrines. They must discover the meaning of 
Christianity for themselves; they cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of ever afresh making it their own posses- 
sion.” 14 

Faith, then, for these men was not a circle with one 
center but an ellipse with two centers, Japan and Christ; 
and they gave their lives to bringing the two together. 
Shortly before his death Uchimura expressed his devo- 
tion to the two in poetry: “I love two J’s and no third; 
one is Jesus, and the other is Japan. I do not know which 
I love more, Jesus or Japan.’"'5 He died with the cry, 
“Banzai for the Gospel, banzai for Nippon,” on his 
lip:.16 And on his tombstone he had inscribed lines he 
had chosen in his youth: “I for Japan, Japan for the 
World, the World for Christ, and All for God.”17 Fer- 
vent nationalist that he was, however, his Christian faith 
gave a prophetic quality to his patriotism. At one point 
he was put off the faculty of a school for failure to 
“worship” the Imperial Signature on the Rescript on 
Education.'s As the first Christian pacifist of the Orient, 
he unswervingly attacked the growing militarism of the 
government, prophesying the eventual destruction of the 
Empire. This perhaps is one of the reasons for the pop- 
ularity of his movement in Formosa and Korea. To this 
extent Mua-kyokai nationalism must be distinguished 
from the nationalistic Christianity advocated during the 
War. In Kramer’s opinion, “this need to see these two, 
service to the faith and service to the country, as wholly 
one, is a genuine Japanese expression of Christianity.” 9 

The “‘we-need-no-church principle” of the Mu-kyokai 
group is another phase of this reaction against the West. 
Uchimura felt that institutionalized Protestantism was a 
degeneration akin to Catholicism. “We need another 
Reformation to bring Protestantism to its logical conse- 
quences. . . . Practically, it will be church/ess Christianity, 
calling no man bishop or pastor, save Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. And who can say that God doth not intend 
Japan to be the country where such Christianity is to 
appear.”20 The center of Ma-kyokai life is Bible study, 
carried on usually in the home of a sensei or teacher, 
where a group gathers to listen to an expository lecture 
on Scripture that may well last over two hours. Widely 
recognized senseis, such as the past and present presi- 


dents of Tokyo (formerly the imperial) University, 
draw as many as three hundred loyal followers about 
them every Sunday. The monthly journals, commen- 
taries, and concordances which come from the pens of 
the leading teachers are recognized as containing some 
of the best Bible study being done in Japan today. Sys- 
tematic theology, apologetics, and church strategy are, 
understandably, not their concern. Though the Ma-kyo- 
kai has no sacraments, confession, or creed, the move- 
ment is evangelical and orthodox. Its sphere of influence 
is mainly limited to the middle class intelligentsia of the 
big cities, totalling perhaps one-fifth of the Protestants 
in Japan. Of late some of the leaders have taken serious- 
ly upon themselves the responsibility of refuting the 
charge of intellectual snobbishness by setting off on itin- 
erant teaching missions in rural areas. They are also 
responsible for a very active ministry to the sick in sani- 
taria and leprosaria. While they are united in their anti- 
ecclesiasticism, the naturally independent spirit of its 
leaders plus competition for the “mantle of Uchimura” 
makes intra-group cooperation virtually impossible apart 
from an annual combined service commemorating the 
founder. This individualism may be exaggerated, but it 
is characteristic of much of Japanese Christianity. 
IV 

The present-day situation in Japan presents a tremen- 
dous challenge to the Christian Church ; the question is, 
if the Church follows present tendencies, can it at all 
adequately respond to the challenge. The defeat in the 
war, followed by the breakdown of all the traditional 
feudal loyalties, from the emperor on down, the im- 
— of an alien type of democracy, from which the 
esson of liberty has been better learned than the lesson 
of responsibility, and the reactions against the ‘Christian 
West” which have followed on the wake of the Occu- 
ge and, more recently, the Bikini bomb—all these 

elp to account for the social and psychological trauma 
which affects Japan today. 

The marked revival of Shrine Shinto, while feared 
by some as a return to militarism, is a symptom of the 
gtopings of the people for something to cling to. But 
of even more interest are the new religions. In the six 
years immediately after the War four hundred new re- 
ligious bodies were legally recognized by the govern- 
ment. Included in this number are new Shinto, Buddhist, 
and Christiaa sects; but a great number are completely 
new religions or syncretistic combinations of the older re- 
ligions. While the Christian churches are criticized for 
being introverted and for their lack of concern for the 
common people, these groups thrive mostly among them, 
and some of them have already grown in size beyond 
the entire Christian community.2' Superstitious and ex- 
travagant as their activities may appear, and despite ex- 
posures of the corruption of some of their leaders in the 
law courts, yet somehow they are answering the needs 
of the people. Can the Christian Church learn anything 
from them? 

First, the Church must speak to men where they are 
in a language they understand. A Tokyo professor has 
written in a recent book that Japan, generally speaking, 
is by no means good soil for the Christian gospel, be- 
cause feudalistic nationalism is too firmly rooted for 
Christianity to bring a complete revolution in individual 
and national life.22 But is the Gospel for just the mid- 
dle class intellectuals who are modernized enough in 
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their thinking to be free from superstitution and feudal 
morality to be able to accept Christianity? Or can the 
Gospel be preached and lived and applied in such a 
way that it is “Good News” for the farmer, the fisher- 
man, and the laborer as well? Ministers will have to be 
far less concerned with quoting Barth and much more 
concerned with communicating the Gospel in such a 
way that it is not just an echo from out of the West 
but rather the living Word of God. 


Second, all preaching must aim at bringing men into 
an encounter with the living God. One of Dr. Emil 
Brunner’s greatest contributions to the Japanese Church 
has been just at this point. Certainly it is not because 
of any fear of deep water that he so frequently turns 
aside abstruse theological questions which are proposed 
by his audiences. It is only because he is much more 
interested in bringing the Ego which is hiding behind 
the intellectual front out into an open confrontation 
with Christ. The Church’s avid Bible study and theo- 
logical indoctrination only end in dead scholasticism if 
they do not bring men face to face with their Lord. 


Third, the Church in Japan must become much more 
a fellowship than is true at present. When only one in 
two hundred in Japan are Christian, lonely, isolated be- 
lievers are smothered in the overwhelmingly pagan en- 
vironment if they are not strengthened by the fellowship 
of kindred spirits. On the other hand, one sometimes 
hesitates to bring young converts into the Church “‘lest 
they catch pneumonia,” as Dr. Brunner puts it. This is 
probably the largest factor in the dreadful mortality rate 
among those who sign commitment cards in evangelistic 
crusades.23 They may come to church for a while and 
even be baptized, but then a large percentage gradually 
drops away. The Mz-kyokai probably can account for 
some, but many others have just not found the kind of 
life that should characterize the Body of Christ. The 
pastoral aspects of the ministry have been slighted in 
favor of the teaching side. It is very likely that were 
ministers to come to know their flock more intimately, 
their preaching too would become more effective. 


Fourth, the Church must preach a Gospel to be ac- 
tively applied to the whole of life. This is not to say 
that the Church itself must move into the arena of so- 
cial action. Dr. Brunner is constantly lamenting that a 
church as weak as is the Japanese Church should be 
wasting its resources and man-power in vainly trying to 
influence legislation when it lacks the spiritual strength 
to support such an effort. At least for the present all its 
efforts ought to be turned to making the Church be what 
it ought to be. But the temptation toward detachment is 
even greater. Christians now, in looking back over the 
years leading up to the War, recognize that they had 
been only idle onlookers in the conflict between the 
Gospel and the world. They remained secluded in the 
refuge of their churches, deeply concerned with per- 
sonal piety, but not raising a voice against the growing 
militarism. The Frontier Fellowship of Japan and the 
Christian Peace Society are two post-war groups which 
are dedicated to arousing a Christian conscience in the 
churches on national problems. Politically, the Right- 
Wing Socialist Party boasts more vocal Christians than 
any other party. The neutralist stand of this party and 
of the peace movement generally may be difficult for 
America to understand, but suffice it to say that this is 


the mind of the overwhelming majority of Japanese 
Christians. 

And finally, the Church in Japan must be united. 
This is not at all to say that there must be only one 
church, but it does point to the grave dangers for the 
cause of Christ which accompany the progressive splin- 
terization of Christian work. Fifty-five new sects have 
been recognized by the government since the War. Of 
the 116 missions working in Japan, 91 are from the 
United States. Actually, the Japanese are quite used to 
the multitudinous sects within Shinto and Buddhism, 
and so are perhaps not so bothered by divisions among 
the Christians. But is this the mind and will of Christ? 
From the days of Dr. S. R. Brown and other pioneers 
of our work on down to the present it has been our 
mission policy to encourage a strong national church 
with the full promise of the free development in theolo- 
gy and church polity and guarding the young church 
lest it inherit the schisms and divisions of the West.24 
Today the Presbyterian and Reformed churches, which 
have been united from the beginning, are the dominant 
single element in the Kyodan (the United Church of 
Christ), to which 70% of Protestant Christians belong. 
The high point of the last General Assembly was the 
adoption of a Confession of Faith and Church Cove- 
nant, clear, precisely worded statements which set forth 
the faith of the whole Church. 

In this article we have tried to suggest the challenge 
which lies before the Christian Church in Japan today. 
Perhaps we have dwelt too long on the apparent weak- 
nesses of the Christian forces and have not stressed suf- 
ficiently the role the Church has played in the tremen- 
dous revolution that has shaken Japan in the last cen- 
tury. But the story of those triumphs is rather over- 
shadowed today when we frankly recognize that the 
Christian movement in this land has not kept pace with 
that in India or China, where Christians compose 2% 
and 1% of the population, respectively. Japan’s 14% 
is in rather striking contrast to the promising prospects 
envisioned a half century ago.25 Many explanations may 
be given as to the difficulty of the field, but finally we 
have only one question to answer: Is the Gospel of 
Christ the power of God unto salvation, sufficient even 
unto the task of changing the heart and mind of Japan? 
If we answer yes, our task is clear. 
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The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament 


DoNALD DE YOUNG 


Suffering certainly is not, as this paper is, limited to 
the Old Testament, but is as real and present today as 
ever, and our approach to it as Christians is as vital as 
ever. Indeed, we may well ask the validity of saying we 
“approach” the subject, as if it were totally objective in 
its relation to us. No, we are existentially enmeshed in 
a world of disharmony, distracted by unmitigated pain 
on every side. What then is our contribution to the 
problem and its solution? 


To me there is no greater problem than this, for in 
suffering we face life. It is so all embracing that I sup- 
pose we can know the sublimation of peace and rest in 
God only out of having known the struggles of exis- 
tence. This is especially true since the person who is 
truly sensitive to the suffering dough of humanity out 
of which he has been cut finds it impossible to be satis- 
fied with trite, platitudinous, though often deeply pious, 
phrases offered him as neat, compact solutions to the 
perplexity. In such cases the dissatisfied searcher ever 
remains most restive. Nor will the pat answers of any 
avidly objective theological system satiate his burning 

uest. We cannot beat the air with high sounding com- 
orts. The true sufferer will only scoff, and rightly so, 
since he in his suffering is closer to the answer than we 
who have reasoned ourselves from it. He in his hectic 
participation in life is closer to a vital —— with 
the living Lord. Suffering is real, the sufferer can find 
peace only with Reality. It seems no substitute has been 
found for that avenue of experience. 


It is hard to overemphasize the determinative char- 
acter of our attitude toward the problem, more so our 
willingness to participate in the problem with our solu- 
tion. Peake states the problem concisely, ‘The problem 
of pain is of all problems the most baffling to many 
who wish to accept a theistic view of the universe.”' For 
often, I fear, Christians are too harsh with atheists in 
accusing them of being a bit too lofty and superior to 
subject themselves to God. In many cases the atheist is 
one, who because of misery in life, simply cannot be- 
lieve. He would rather suffer alone than pledge alle- 
giance to an immoral, unjust or uncaring God. To say 
with Leibnitz that this horrible world is the “best of all 


possible worlds” is in Berdyaev’s mind nothing but ex- 
treme pessimism. I agree. 


I believe one of the most passionate examples of this 
struggle is Dostoyevsky’s creation, Ivan Karamazov.2 He 
rebels against any structure of peace or rest built on un- 
avenged tears. On these conditions he could not give 
his consent to the Architect. I would like to quote his 
words, since many who discredit religion receive impe- 
tus from the 7 of suffering. Could Ivan accept 
any such “edifice of peace’? “From love for humanity I 
don’t want it. I would rather be left with unavenged 
suffering. I would rather remain with my unavenged 
suffering and unsatisfied indignation, even if I were 
wrong. Besides, too high a price is asked for harmony; 
it’s beyond our means to pay so much to enter on it. 
And so I hasten to give back my entrance ticket. And if 
I am an honest man I am bound to give it back as soon 
as possible. And that I am doing. It’s not God that I 
don’t accept, only I must respectfully return Him the 
ticket.” Without further remarks, we see suffering as a 
modern barrier to belief. We could compare this with 
the experience of C. S. Lewis and also the truth for 
which H. G. Wells was groping when he wrote God, 
The Invisible King, a position from which he since 
withdrew in favor of an absolute atheism. 


Therefore, our subject is tremendous in its import. 
We cannot speculate because the sufferer is in the vital 
struggle of life and can be comforted with no clever 
theological syllogism or superficial glossing over of the 
facts. In our study we must not abstract God away from 
the problem. If anything we must realize his utter close- 
ness even to the point of becoming humanity himself! 
Then it is possible to assume with Berdyaev that “God 
is in the child who sheds tears,” and not just elevated to 
a “world order by which those tears are said to be jus- 
tified.” The understanding of that truth would shake 
many of us from our cold, sterile rationality into a much 
warmer, and truer witness to God’s act in Christ. 


We must discover the Old Testament’s dealing with 
this problem. But at the outset we must realize the 
incompleteness of the Old Testament in itself as to 
positing a solution to the problem. The problems pre- 
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sented in the Old Testament find only approximate an- 
swers even in the highest aspirations of the Servant pas- 
sages where suffering does take on a peculiar necessity, 
even central sanctity as in Christianity. But the Old Tes- 
tament as an organic part of the full revelation of the 
Lord is rich with meaning. 

In our quest for understanding this problem we must 
not think that we can find a systematically constant atti- 
tude towards suffering in the Old Testament. We have 
inherited the Euclidian mind. For Israel this was not so. 
“We must not, of course, expect to find any systematic 
solutions of this problem of suffering. Few nations be- 
sides the Israelites have been as ignorant of logical 
thinking and systematic synthesis, being satisfied with 
individual views. We do not find any philosophical de- 
ductions or universal solutions, but assertions expressed 
separately.” And I believe Peake sums it up beautifully 
in this statement which I contend is the most balanced 
and healthy approach to the subject. ‘For revelation is 
often not so much the expression of absolute truth, as 
of the truth specially adapted to the needs of those who 
received it. A one-sided emphasis may have been needed 
to correct exaggeration in the opposite direction.”4 This 
will bear out later. 

But against those who carry unfortunate ideas about 
the Hebrew religion we should contend that the variety 
of experiences which man receives is a product of our 
limitation and not of God’s caprice in sending his whim- 
sical scourges and blessings. Such a statement as this is 
intolerable. “It was to the blows of that still barbarous 
and whimsical Jahweh that one considered one’s self ex- 
posed, for he was ready to make men endure the worst 
suffering if they did not quench his thirst for blood.’’s 
Certainly an abominable remark and we need not dwell 
on it. It is true that the sufferer in the Old Testament 
often had the temerity to accuse Yahweh of immorality 
when he saw injustice. But this was always a passionate 
struggle within the sufferer who also knew the true 
nature of Yahweh even in his periods of disillusion- 
ment. Much different than one who coolly relegates 
Yahweh to a primitive monster-like deity on the final 
steps of an evolutionary ladder. 

As we press on we should understand that many re- 
ligions in the world are so fashioned that their reasoned 
purpose is to remove from life every vestige of suffer- 
ing. In much Indian philosophy there is the negation of 
everything in order to escape; while the hedonistic, 
pleasure-over-pain philosophies are more prevelant in 
our culture. There is the Epicureau passion for worldly 
happiness in order to mitigate the suffering. But with 
Israel we face a theology, not an ethical struggle. There 
is fundamental to the Old Testament the idea that there 
is to be consecration to God (cf. Deut. 7:6; 14:2). In 
Job the cynical attitude of Satan posed that this was not 
possible. God could not be worshipped for nothing with- 
out having it pay. But it was shown that God is the end 
of all things even while he blesses with many physical, 
social and spiritual benefits. All these blessings were to 
lead to God. This is evident in the praise of many 
Psalms, e.g. 35:27, 28; 40:9, 10; 51:12, 13; 71:17, 18. 
“This clearly shows that what they considered the true 
end of well-being aught to be namely, devotion to God, 
and a loyal service to Him.’’s 

At times even punishment is set aside so that there 
will not be a misunderstanding of God. In Exodus 
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32:9, 14, we read that God repented of wrath which 
Israel justly deserved. For the promise God gave to the 
fathers he did this. Another illustration is found in 
Numbers 14:13ff. Here, because of the unfortunate wit- 
ness it would be to the other nations, God repents of 
his wrath. Deuteronomy 32:26ff, and Joshua 7:9 are 
other examples. I believe this establishes that in the Old 
Testament we are not dealing with lofty absolute stan- 
dards of good and evil, or well-being and suffering in 
themselves. They are always related in an existential 
way to God and his people. 

Now that we understand that the fundamental basis 
of this problem is God himself and not a hedonistic 
ethic of pleasure or well-being, we do see in the Old 
Testament that well-being was looked upon as an indi- 
cation of the favor or disfavor in which the believer 
stood in relationship to God. “‘God’s external treatment 
of men was held to reflect His true relation to them. 
Chastisements were indications of His anger. A distinc- 
tion was not yet drawn between God’s external provi- 
dence and God’s true mind toward men.”’7 This is the 
very distinction being arrived at in the Book of Job. 
The orthodox syllogism was this, “If a man is righteous 
he is happy; therefore, if man is not happy he must in- 
evitably unrighteous.” On that basis we see the 
friends of Job sacrificing their righteous friend to their 
theology. Yet, I believe the Deuteronomic idea of the 
blessings and curses to be basic to Old Testament 
thought on suffering (cf. Deuteronomy 28; Amos 1:3, 
2:6; Isaiah 10:12, 13; Jeremiah 10:25; II Kings 
23:26ff, 24:3ff). “The fundamental concept of the Old 
Testament is that suffering comes as punishment for 
sin.”’® Psalm 1 is a good point in reference to this basal 
Old Testament assumption. 


And this idea of punishment for sin was not merely 
a lashing out at the individual offender as the offense oc- 
curred. Punishment was considered very corporate in its 
aspects and ramifications. Exodus 20:5 illustrates this 
corporateness in the family tie and Joshua lends exam- 
ple of the same concept on the national level in the 
story of Achan. The solidarity and organic wholeness of 
the human race is a tremendous motif in Jewish 
thought. 

That which is basic to the problem has now been set 
before us in advance of our attempt to show advance- 
ments in Old Testament concepts. I hesitate to say ad- 
vancements in that it then appears the primal position 
is negated. Variant and contradictory elements arise to 
the basic concept, but I believe not in an attempt to ne- 
gate the first position. They tend to balance that which 
has become too one-sided and to that extent they stand 
as corrective measures. ‘“Whatever new ideas arose from 
time to time, they were introduced not to set aside this 
fundamental doctrine (the position stated above) but to 
modify it or correct false inferences from it.”® Punish- 
ment for sin is still a major consideration in the lofty 
aspiration of Servant in passages even though it is not 
for his own sin (cf. Isaiah 53:12). 

But before we take up the other ideas relating to the 
purpose for suffering, let us continue the line of thought 
concerning how these new ideas or “exceptions to the 
rule” affected men in the Old Testament. 

As already mentioned, the exceptions produced cor- 
rection of many false inferences and were protections 
against the peril of over-generalization. Protest screams 
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from the perplexed heart of many saints in the Old Tes- 
tament. Genesis 18:25 pictures Abraham thoughtfully 
protesting against a uniform punishment on all since 
their participation in guilt is not equal. And Job in chap- 
ter 9:22-24 contends that immorality governs the uni- 
verse! Job protests against the orthodoxy of his friends 
and many others had to contend with correct orthodox 
belief in order to restore a healthy balance of attitude 
in believers. 


Individual over against corporate punishment was one 
such corrective enterprise. Job (21:16-21) rallies all of 
his vehemence against the idea that family solidarity 
should be the excuse for a son’s being punished for the 
sins of his father. Ezekiel also defends an individualis- 
tic concept of punishment. “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge” was 
getting to be an enigma in the people’s minds, produc- 
ing lethargy and even satisfaction and contentment with 
their predicament. In 18:4 of this book we read the cor- 
rection for that point of view. Jeremiah 31:29ff is an- 
other illustration. But we should point out that the fun- 
damental position of corporate punishment is not ne- 
gated, as e.g. Jeremiah 32:18, 14:20, 18:21. 


Even in the third chapter of Zechariah where Joshua 
the high priest is standing before Yahweh in filthy gar- 
ments with Satan at his right hand to contest his plea, 
we see the orthodox view over against an innovation. 
In fact, here Satan represents the traditional theology. 
The people were wretched and argued that Yahweh was 
angry because of their sin. But all in all we find here no 
advance on the traditional view. Suffering is still pun- 
ishment for sin. What the prophet urges in correction 
of the popular misapprehension is that present suffering 
does not prove God's present anger. 

We should also mention that the exceptions to the 
rule often brought great achievement in a greater spir- 
itual good in the sufferer’s life. Job is an example of 
this (cf. Job 42:5). Also in the 73rd Psalm we can 
notice the actual spiritual strengthening of the sufferer, 
especially noticed in the 25th and 26th verses. Com- 
munion with God was enhanced from the confusion of 
the problem in which piety was tested and re-enforced. 


Some would see Job as a typically orthodox book in 
that the epilogue presents the restoration and the right- 
eous is finally blessed. But I believe, as Peake assumes, 
that Job did not need any restoration. He was above 
pleasure and pain; he had a vision of God. Thus the 
restoration was to clear the name of God and establish 
his righteousness in the eyes of Job’s friends lest others 
would view Job’s situation as an unjust action of God. 
So, I believe, there is a real advancement along the line 
of disinterested goodness, or loyalty to God “though he 
slay me.” 

But also, there shines through the poem what I be- 
lieve to be an attempt to posit a life after death or at 
least a strong tendency in that direction.1° Job 19:25ff 
is a marvelous aspiration towards a concept of the future 
life. At this time the writer could not work confidently 
with such a concept, but he certainly meant to suggest 
it and was clearly tempted by it. Peake suggests that the 
gloomy colors in which Sheol is painted and the strong 
language of futility in death are meant to create a re- 
vulsion, and the thought of return to life is definitely 
before him. 
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We have been dealing with results. Therefore the 
purposes which brought about many of these results are 
the justification for the experience. It is easier to deal 
with results than with causation because when dealing 
with motivation we always stand in that dreaded realm 
of “why.” The Old Testament orthodox position of 
punishment for sin does break down or at least fails to 
provide the entire solution on many occasions. So let us 
conclude by looking at these other ideas. 


One such reason is that of warning or reform. Psalm 
119:67, 71 is an example of where such affliction pro- 
duced the desired result. Psalm 78:31-32, is an example 
in a negative way, illustrating the failure of affliction to 
bring reformation. On the physical level we experience 
pain as a warning that harm is at hand and then meas- 
ures are taken to remove such threats to well-being. In 
the Old Testament we have examples that this is also 
true when the well-being of covenantal relations with God 
is threatened. Indeed, the greater our capacity for fel- 
lowship the more sensitive we will be to any threat to 
this communion. Proverbs 3:11-12 pictures this as the 
situation and exhorts us not to despise such discipline. 


In another sense, suffering is shown as a witness to 
God’s being. In Psalm 83:8-18 the psalmist is calling 
down afflicition on the foes of God and Israel so that 
the Lord may be seen as the true God (cf. 74:22-23, 
79:10). This is a different emphasis, yet we can still see 
the fundamental position that we are not dealing with 
well-being centered ethic but a theocentric faith. 


Aside from this the way of the wicked was often 
shown as the object of divine displeasure and thus their 
prosperity was of short duration (cf. Psalms 92:7, 37:1, 
2, 7, 35, 36). Again, this did not solve the problem but 
lifted the righteous believer to a higher level of percep- 
tion where his faith could be maintained despite the fact 
that his orthodox theology was not as empirically mani- 
fested in the world as he wished. Thus his faith called 
for patience. 


Finally we reach the greatest dealing with the prob- 
lem. That is, the vicarious suffering present in the Ser- 
vant of Yahweh. It is clear in the Isaiah passages that 
the Ebed-Yahweh is not suffering for his own sins, but 
for the sins of others. And the Servant does not con- 
tend, but understands his mission. The 53rd chapter of 
Isaiah presents the idea of expiation as a work in this 
suffering and here it stands unique and as the highest 
aspiration seen in the light of the New Testament and 
the Christian faith. 


Vicarious suffering is taken up into the life of the be- 
liever as Paul declares in Colossians 1:24. There we see 
vicaiious suffering for the good of others. The prophets 
are unique examples also. Jeremiah 15:15-21 makes this 
very plain. Certainly they endured hardship and suffered 
that they could be a blessing for those less righteous, 
even apostates! Even as Christians we can stand no 
higher than this in our attitude towards affliction. Per- 
sonal growth through our own affliction is noble, but 
that others should be accounted blessed for our suffer- 
ing is even loftier. This reality brings us closer to the 
“mind of Christ” than anything else. It is the way of 
sacrifice, and to sacrifice is to give up voluntarily some- 
thing we esteem as well-being; and what is that but 
suffering? But all that God may have the pre-eminence. 
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A theocentric faith was our prime consideration and we 
would end on that foundation also. 

Faith is still the only answer because we have found 
no actual solution. Faith means we do not pretend to 
know the answers, for that would negate faith; but it 
does mean we can work to our profit and the profit of 
others without having a scientific answer. In Eith our 
well-being becomes a mystery. 

“The most valuable thing the Old Testament has to 
offer us is not a speculative solution. It is the inner cer- 
tainty of God, which springs out of fellowship with 
Him, and defying all the crushing proofs that the gov- 
ernment of the world is unrighteous, holds its faith in 
Him fast. But it is only the rarest spirits, that could 
feel so intensely the horror of the facts, and yet could 
escape into a region where it haunted them no longer.” '' 
That is the dividing line between the atheist and the 
believer. Through grace the sensitive person who would 
be forced into atheism by the “horror of the facts” has 


been shown a vision of God in the face of Christ, much 
like the experience of Job. ‘The Vision of God in Jesus 
brings us peace. All is well, we cannot say how, but we 
are certain of the fact.’’12 
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Seminary Highlights 


The enrollment of our student body for the first time in 
history now requires three digits to number it. With the open- 
ing of the third quarter March 2, the students number 100. 
Three Methodist pastors of churches in this area joined the stu- 
dent body. Bernard Randolph and Darwin Salisbury came in 
for the second quarter, and Lawrence Runyon entered this 
quarter. 


About twenty calls have been extended to the Senior class 
members so far. Some have been accepted, but most are still 
being considered by the recipients. Three members of the class 
have been appointed to missionary work. Earl Kragt was ap- 
pointed to the Amoy-speaking Chinese work by the Board of 
Foreign Missions at its meeting last fall. During the February 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions, Donald De Young 
was appointed to East Harlem, New York City, and Paul Mey- 
erink to the Chiapas, Mexico, field. 


The spire of the new seminary now gleams with white 
shingles. This was the final project on the outside. March 2 
was grand day for the students and faculty. Three classrooms 
were opened to classes on that date, and on March 11 the ad- 
ministrative offices entered the new building.Three more class- 
rooms will soon be available, but neither the library nor the 
chapel will be complete for some time. The chapel organ will 
be installed soon, but the furniture for the chapel will not ar- 
rive until April, nor for the library until May 1. However, 
plans are being formed for dedication services to be held in 
May when the Board of Trustees convenes. 


Several missionaries from both the Foreign and Domestic 
Boards visited our campus during the second quarter to lecture 
in an elective course in Contemporary Missions which was in- 
troduced into the curriculum for the first time, this year. The 
course, directed by Professor George H. Mennenga, was taught 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Gerold Van Engen, Mexico; Miss Char- 
lotte Wyckoff, India; the Rev. and Mrs. Gerrit DeJong, the 
Middle East; the Rev. Joshua Hogenboom, Secretary of Church 
Extension for the Particular Synod of Chicago; and Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Poppen, the Far East. Each field was covered in 
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five or six class sessions each. Thirty-seven men from the Mid- 
dler and Senior classes were enrolled. Their evaluations, writ- 
ten for Professor Mennenga at the end of the course, report that 
great value was received by the students because actual partici- 
pants in missionary endeavor personally introduced their fields 
of the church’s outreach to the future leaders in the church. 


In the absence of Professor William Goulooze from the 
teaching program several ministers and a Christian psychologist 
have come in during the year to instruct the various courses 
in pastoral theology and Christian education. In the first quar- 
ter, Dr. Marion de Velder, pastor of Hope Church, Holland, 
and the Rev. Abraham Rynbrandt, pastor of the Maplewood 
Reformed Church, Holland, introduced the Junior class to 
worship and the life and work of the pastor. During the sec- 
ond quarter, Dr. Douglas Blocksma, psychologist in the Grand 
Rapids public schools, discussed the principles and practice of 
pastoral counseling with the Seniors, and the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, then pastor of Fourth Reformed Church, Holland, lec- 
tured to them on the Constitution of the Reformed Church and 
Church Administration. Now, in the third quarter, Dr. Jacob 
Prins, Minister of Evangelism, is bringing his experience and 
knowledge of evangelism to the Seniors, and Dr. Simon 
Blocker, Professor Emeritus, is working with the Middlers on 
the organization of Christian education in the local church. 
Dr. Blocker also has been assisting President Mulder in the 
critique of student preaching throughout the year. Regular 
members of the faculty have stepped into the practical depart- 
ment also. Professor Mennenga taught the history and princi- 
ples of Christian education to the Juniors second quarter, and 
Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven is instructing the course in 
Christian sociology this quarter. 


Several of the faculty members are cooperating with the 
churches in Lenten services. 


Pastors and others will be interested in the publication by 
the Society for Reformed Publications of Professor Elton Eeni- 
genburg’s brochure entitled, The Second Coming of Christ. 
This is another booklet in a uniform, paper-covered series being 
published by the Society. 
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Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven journeyed to Ottawa, 
Canada, as a representative of the Reformed Church in America 
for the February 15-17 meeting of the North American Area 
Council of the world-wide Alliance of Reformed Churches. The 
delegates listened to speeches and discussions built around the 
theme of the witness of Reformed Churches in the contemporary 
world. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, Pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington, D. C., and Dr. John A. Mac- 
kay, president of Princeton Theological Seminary, were among 
the speakers. A reception was held at the Governor-General’s 
mansion for about 75 delegates, and the sessions were held in 
two of Ottawa’s large churches. One of the churches was St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian of which Dr. Ian Burnett is the pastor. 
Dr. Burnett spoke at our seminary convocation conference a 
few years ago. 


On March 8 Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr. of McCormick 
Theological Seminary turned our thoughts toward archaeology 
through lecture and colored slides. Dr. Cross was the annual 
professor for 1954 at the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. While there he made extensive studies on 
the texts of manuscripts from the Qumran excavations near the 
Dead Sea. This is the site of an ancient Essene community 
near which the famous Dead Sea Scrolls were found in 1947 
and many other scrolls since. Dr. Cross spoke to the faculty 
and students and showed pictures concerning his work on the 
manuscripts and of the Essene community. 


Students and faculty gathered in the Juliana Room of Dur- 
fee Hall at 6 P.M., March 15, for their annual, jovial stag 
banquet. After a ham dinner, each class and the faculty enter- 
tained with original skits. The evening’s arrangements were 
made under the direction of the General Chairman, Harold 
Korver. Ed Viening guided the assembling of the program, and 
Ed Martin arranged for the dinner. The skits were produced 
by Don Hoffman for the Seniors, Bob Otto for the Middlers, 
John Busman for the Juniors, and Professors Eenigenburg and 
Osterhaven for the Faculty. Master of ceremonies for the even- 
ing was Richard Parramore. Dr. Mulder offered the invocation 
and the group closed the evening by singing, “Blessed Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE 
Richard C. Oudersluys is a member of the faculty. 


Gordon J. Van Wyk, '45, after some years of mis- 
sionary service in China, is now finishing language 
study for service in Japan. 

Donald De Young and Darrell Franken are members 
of the senior class. 


Jerome De Jong, '45, is pastor of First Englewood 
Church, Chicago. 


| Book Reviews 


The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism: Sacrament 
of the Covenant of Grace, by Pierre Ch. Marcel, trans- 
lated from the French by Philip E. Hughes, London: 
James Clarke & Co., 1953| Pp. 5-256. 15s. 


Ever since Karl Barth made the celebrated remark several 
years ago, “All Europe is baptized. So what!” there has been 
uninterrupted discussion and writing on the subject of Baptism. 
Marcel’s work is a welcome addition to the growing literature, 
because it treats the subject from a specifically biblical and 
theological (Reformed) viewpoint. 


M. Pierre Marcel, an eminent pastor in the French Re- 
formed Church, frequent lecturer in the Free Faculty of Theol- 
ogy of the University of Paris, and Editor-in-chief of La Revue 
Reformee, is well qualified by tradition and training to present 
and defend the Reformed doctrine on this much controverted 
subject. It should be said also that he writes out of an aware- 
ness of the present-day unrest regarding Infant Baptism, and 
of the unsatisfactory nature of much of the current discussion. 
The basic defect of this current discussion, as he sees it, is the 
failure to deal with Baptism from an integrated biblical and 
theological approach. Historians present Baptism from the view- 
points of archeology and ecclesiastical tradition, exegetes from 
their particular New Testament or Old Testament specialities, 
and while none of this study is wasted effort, Marcel judges 
all of it to be atomistic and isolated, inadequate for the defense 
and exposition of Baptism. In fact he says, “at this moment 
the cause of pedobaptism is theologically lost, and its advo- 
cates, deprived of theological arguments, attempt to find a pre- 
carious refuge in facts and notions which cannot afford the 
least bit of genuine justification” (p. 19). 


This criticism or protest of the author will command ready 
assent from all those who have been reading the current dis- 
cussions on Baptism. He is surely correct when he warns 
against treating a particular sacrament /n abstracto, apart from 
the doctrine of sacraments in general, and when he warns 
against discussing any sacrament apart from its biblical and 
theological foundations. How well Marcel carries out his own 
biblical-theological approach is a matter on which, for the mo- 
ment, we will defer comment. 

In Part I “General Study of the Sacraments,” Marcel lays 
the ground work of his discussion. The meaning of sacraments 
is carefully explored, and after unsatisfactory definitions have 
been set aside he settles for a definition which includes the 
following essential elements: They must be “‘ceremonies insti- 
tuted by Christ,” “their usage is perpetual,’ “they are signs 
and seals” (p. 29). In setting forth the relation between the 
Word and the sacraments, their similarities and differences, 
Marcel achieves unusual clarity. In fact, this is one of the most 
satisfactory portions of the book. 

Part II of the book is devoted to an exposition of the 
Covenant of Grace. Both the history and the sacraments of the 
Covenant are carefully traced through the two Testaments. Es- 
pecially impressive is the author’s exposition of the unity of 
the sacraments of the Old and New Testaments, and his criti- 
cism of Karl Barth’s distinction between circumcision and In- 
fant Baptism. Marcel performs a very necessary biblico-theo- 
logical task at this point, because not only Barth but Baptists, 
Dispensationalists, and New Testament “‘spiritualizers’ gen- 
erally seek to discredit circumcision as a spiritual sacrament. 
Even F. J. Leenhardt is gently taken to task by Marcel for 
trying to assimilate circumcision to the Mosaic law rather than 
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to the Abrahamic covenant. Despite the essential unity of the 
various sacraments of the Old and New Testaments, there are 
certain differences between them, and these are fairly presented. 
The remainder of Part II deals with the members of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, and with children, in particular, as members both 
of the Covenant and the Church. This essential and well pre- 
sented theological background prepares the way for Part III 
in which the author discusses Baptism, Sacrament of the Cove- 
nant of Grace. 

Our author along with other well known Reformed theo- 
logians discovers the ultimate foundation of Baptism in the 
Covenant of Grace. It is not sufficient to say that we find its 
basis in Christ, although Marcel is quick to acknowledge that 
Christ is both the content and authorizer of Baptism. But the 
ultimate foundation must be sought in God’s will to become 
Immanuel “God-with-us,” and in his electing grace. From this 
position the author makes an easy transition to the further 
position that “Baptism has taken the place of circumcision as 
the sacrament of admission into the covenant” (p. 155). Min- 
isters of our communion who find difficulty in stating clearly 
the efficacy of Baptism both for adults and infants will find 
Marcel’s discussion replete with help and suggestion at this 
point. 

Many of our ministers who face the constant pressure of 
anti-pedobaptist Fundamentalism will discover here some excel- 
lent answers for the objections which the latter commonly make 
to our practice of Infant Baptism. The objection that “in the 
Scripture there is no explicit commandment requiring the Bap- 
tism of the little children of believers” receives adequate atten- 
tion (Pp. 187). Marcel makes good use of Cullmann’s point 
that if the New Testament does not explicitly require the Bap- 
tism of infants, neither does it explicitly require the Baptism 
of adult children born of Christian parents. 

“I should like with all force to emphasize at the outset 

that there are in the New Testament decidedly fewer 

traces, indeed none at all, of the Baptism of adults born 

of parents already Christian and brought up by them. . 

Those who dispute the Biblical character of infant 

Baptism have therefore to reckon with the fact that adult 

Baptism for sons and daughters born of Christian parents, 

which they recommend, is even worse attested by the New 

Testament than infant Baptism (for which certain possible 

traces are discoverable) and indeed lacks any kind of 

proof” (Cited from Cullmann, p. 26). 

Those who are bothered about the shortage of texts which 
explicitly command Infant Baptism would do well to ponder 
Marcel’s concluding statement when he says, “to be true to 
the theory which they wish to impose on us, those who oppose 
infant Baptism ought to consent only to the Baptism of prose- 
lytes, since in their eyes the Baptism of proselytes is alone at- 
tested in the New Testament” (p. 188). Another common 
objection against Infant Baptism is the insistence that every- 
thing represented in Baptism precede in actual experience the 
administration of the sacrament. After pointing out that the 
principal texts referring to Baptism in the Epistles were written 
to those who had already received it, Marcel concludes that ‘It 
is, therefore, neither necessary, nor indispensable, nor possible 
that all the blessings signified and sealed by Baptism should 
precede it. Baptism is not the mark of a Christian life which 
is already completed; it is the sacrament of the promise in ac- 
cordance with which the Christian life will become more and 
more complete in the believer, in Jesus Christ, by the Holy 
Spirit, culminating in eternal life’ (p. 173). Other common 
objections—what good is Baptism apart from the subject of it; 
and what good can Baptism accomplish in the child if the child 
cannot exercise faith—are accorded careful consideration and 
receive adequate answers (Pp. 220f). Interestingly enough, 
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Marcel warns against assuming that one can be a Calvinistic- 
Baptist, that he can hold to Adult-Baptism only and remain in 
harmony with the rest of Reformed theology. After censuring 
Karl Barth for holding Baptism views inconsistent with his 
theology, Marcel goes on to say, ‘the same holds good for Re- 
formed Christians: they cannot remain faithful to their theology 
while ceasing to regard infant Baptism as legitimate and scrip- 
tural” (p. 250). Marcel is entirely correct in this matter, of 
course, and they who sit loosely to the Reformed doctrine of 
the sacraments will discover upon further self-examination that 
they also sit loosely to other points of Reformed doctrine. “The 
diverse roads of theology converge, whether one wishes it or 
not, sooner or later, consciously or unconsciously, in the high- 
way of the sacraments” (p. 17). 


It is not at all difficult to point out things worthy of com- 
mendation in this book. It presents one of the clearest and 
fullest expositions of the Reformed doctrine of Baptism pub- 
lished in recent years in the English language. It is written, 
moreover, in non-technical language and is intended for the 
intelligent layman as well as the erudite theologian. Especially 
attractive is the irenic tone of the book. Although his subject 
is hotly controversial, Pastor Marcel treats his opponents and 
their views with perfect courtesy. He fulfills nobly the New 
Testament injunction “to speak the truth in love.” The author 
is obviously most at home and at his best when expositing the 
positions of Calvin and the Reformed Confessions, and his 
numerous and ofttimes lengthy quotations from these sources 
reveal his competency as a Reformed theologian. If the book 
has any defects, the principal defect is its traditionalism. Mar- 
cel must not be identified with the kind of intransigent Cal- 
vinism so well known to some of us, for he is not only aware 
but appreciative of the whole contemporary theological dis- 
cussion of Baptism. Unlike the Jack-in-the-box Calvinists who 
only occasionally pop the lid of their little box to take a quick 
fearful look at the contemporary scene and then withdraw 
again into their box, shutting the lid with an impressive bang, 
Marcel is more at home in the contemporary theological world. 
He is fully aware of the contemporary theological discussion of 
Baptism, and does not hesitate to break a few lances with 
Barth, Cullmann and others. And yet the methodology of his 
book is regrettably traditional. His approach is that of the 
dogmatician and not the biblical exegete. Calvin and the Re- 
formed Confessions come in for as much quotation as the Holy 
Scriptures. Citations from Calvin are almost always from the 
Institutes or Sermons, and very seldom from the Commen- 
taries. Biblical exegesis is not lacking altogether, but what is 
given is taken largely from one source, Calvin, and its role is 
secondary to that of the theological argumentation. One wishes 
that the author had given more space to exegetics. There are 
some strange absences here for a book which purports to be a 
discussion of the “biblical doctrine of Infant Baptism.’ Too 
little is said about Baptism and the Eucharist as two aspects of 
the same event. Too little, if anything, is said about Baptism 
as the primary eschatological act of the Gospel. What the au- 
thor exposits is the Reformed doctrine of Infant Baptism, and 
he presents it as a biblical doctrine. This he does quite accepta- 


- bly. The title of his book, however, leads one to expect a bibli- 


cal approach undominated by Reformed dogmatics. The dog- 
matics are acceptable to me, personally; but then the book 
should have been entitled: The Reformed Doctrine of Infant 
Baptism. 

Not always does Marcel use the biblical text discerningly. 
Although in one place he recognizes that Acts 8:37 is omitted 
by the better critical text (p. 209), he slips when he cites it 
elsewhere (p. 48). He also quotes more than once from the 
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disputed ending of Mark’s Gospel, and sound textual criticism 
has not succeeded to date in rehabilitating the disputed section. 
Either the author or the translator should have provided a 
Scripture index, since the book purports to deal with biblical 
theology. As an extra measure of generosity a subject index 
should also have been provided. 

Whatever may be the inadequacies of the book, let it be 
gratefully stated that this is one of the best manageable discus- 
sions of Baptism from the Reformed viewpoint to appear in 
recent years. The purchase and mastery of this book will lead 
many preachers and students into new appreciations of this 
strategic doctrine of our Reformed tradition. 

— RICHARD C OUDERSLUYS. 


Basic Concepts in Christian Pedagogy, by Jan Water- 
ink, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1954. Pp. 139. $2.00. 


This small volume is comprised of six lectures delivered 
by Dr. Waterink at Calvin College and Seminary. The lectures 
have been published by the Calvin Foundation. Professor 
Waterink is professor of Education and Psychology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 


The book is concerned with a very important subject. In 
the last few years the educational system of our nation has 
been under careful scrutiny. Increasingly Christian parents are 
becoming less willing to allow the secular state to have free 
course in the education of children. This book presents the 
unique concepts underlying a truly Christian pedagogy. These 
principles underlie every area of education whether it be day- 
school education (elementary and secondary level), college 
education, or religious education (Church, Sunday School, 
Catechism, etc.). 


The first chapter concerns itself with the Foundations of 
Christian Pedagogics. Professor Waterink insists that pedago- 
gics is a science in itself. Pedagogics uses the information of 
the empirical sciences, psychology and sociology. But it is more 
than an empirical science. It sees education as more than a 
mere technique that operates mechanically in these fields. This 
is especially the danger in experimentalism. Pedagogics also 
uses the normative sciences, philosophy and theology, but it 
also operates in a different sphere from these. Pragmatism, for 
example, is a normative science, seeking the highest aim. Peda- 
gogics. seeks the formation of the character of the child. The 
fundamental question is, “how I regard the child from a 
religious and ethical point of view” (p. 14). Thus the science 
of pedagogics has a unique function. Basic principles and funda- 
mental tenets cannot be borrowed from sciences that disagree. 
Humanistic philosophy and liberal theology, fundamentally 
different, make no basic contribution to Christian pedagogics. 
However, we are not to assume isolation in Christian peda- 
gogy. God’s common grace makes it possible to learn from the 
contributions of science. Correct facts may be used. There are 
four basic tenets in Christian pedagogy: First, the essential 
characteristic of the “self” of man is that he is religious. He is 
active in the service of God. This is man’s true purpose—the 
service of God. Second, in sin the “‘self’’ has shifted to its 
own service. Man is missing the object of life. Third, Christ 
came to redeem man. Regenerative grace is operative in the 
heart. Fourth, all of life has purpose. “But Christian education 
cannot even isolate from the totality of life this bringing of 
Christ as Saviour, for Christ does not deliver part of man 
merely, nor part of creation merely, but he delivers the whole 
of human life and the whole of creation” (p. 30). Thus there 


is distinct danger in a rationalistic approach to life (e.g. Dew- 
ey’s Experimentalism). There must be harmony between head 
and heart. 


More time has been spent on chapter one in this review 
than on the succeeding chapters. The reason is that the first 
chapter is so fundamental to all that follows. Chapter two 
deals with the objective of Christian education. In positing 
objectives, basic convictions must be taken into consideration. 
This is a good point. Without prescientific commitment, no 
science is possible. Hence to assume that religious education 
must have no basic commitments or standards of truth is simply 
folly. Dr. Waterink’s statement of the objective of Christian 
education is as follows: “The forming of man into an inde- 
pendent personality serving God according to his Word, able 
and willing to employ all his God-given talents to the honor of 
God and for the well-being of his fellow-creatures, in every 
area of life in which man is placed by God” (p. 41). 


Chapter three is entitled, Authority, Discipline and Free- 
dom. Parents are responsible parents. They must exercise their 
authority and responsibility in love. True authority is authority 
in love. Children are being taught the love of God in the 
experiences of daily living. The purpose of discipline is to 
direct the child in obedience to the ordinances of God. True 
discipline always attempts to reach the inner self of the child. 

Character Formation in Christian Life is the subject of 
chapter four. “Character” and “‘personality’’ are inseparable. 
The Christian educator seeks to form his pupil intc an indi- 
vidual who is a definite personality with a definite character. 
Basics to character and personality formation are individuals 
who control themselves. Children are taught to walk alone. 
They are guided and led to be well integrated personalities. 
The regenerated “‘ego”’ directs itself to God. 

In chapter five, Cultural Forming and Christian Education 
is discussed. Culture is said to reveal or ‘‘manifest the gifts of 
creation in such a form that God is exalted and human life is 
enriched” (p. 100). Here the thesis is set forth that no thing, 
object, work of art, or weapon can be said to be sinful in 
itself. Therefore “Christian Art” or “Christian Science” is 
really a misnomer. All cultural products are really the creation 
of God. The test of a given cultural project is whether or not 
it is ethically acceptable in the judgment of critics of high, oe 
moral Christian standing. Righteousness and truth are to be 
found in genuine products of culture. Christianity sets up the 
antithesis in society when it claims to be exclusive, that truth 
is from God through his Word and in Jesus Christ. One must 
also be related to the culture of which he is a part. This chap- 
ter helps one to appreciate all art or culture in every age 2 
and among every people. 

The last chapter, chapter six, deals with Religious Educa- me 
tion. The significance of all education is primarily religious. 
“The real object of religious training is to enable the child 
to grow up into an adult, capable of serving his God in every 
relationship of his God-given place in life, in accordance with 
the will and Word of God, in fellowship with Christ, and 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit” (p. 125). True reli- 
gious education does not neglect either the content or the spirit 
of the educator and the child. The danger of intellectualism 
and dogmatic indifferentism must both be avoided. Consistency 
of life and doctrine is essential. 

It seems to the reviewer that this is an excellent statement 
of the needs, objectives, foundations, and so on of Christian 
education. That there are responsibilities cannot be doubted. 
That Christian parents have unique responsibilities in the 
training of their children is also beyond debate. The moot 
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question is that of the agency. There will be those parents who 
insist that such a task can only be accomplished by the parent, 
the church, and the Christian day school. There will be others 
who will not be convinced of the necessity of this sort of pro- 
gram and will find the secular, non-sectarian, public school 
adequate in their opinion for the task of educating. But then the 
responsibilities of nurture, direction, morals, etc. are so in- 
creased that the possible solution will require much more seri- 
ous research than public school enthusiasts have been willing 
to give to the problem. The chapter on culture was particu- 
larly good and presents a thought-provoking departure from 
general “Calvinistic’ thinking. This book, although brief, is 
a must for Christian pastors and educators. The question to 
be asked again and again is, Whom am I educating? Why? 
For what? 

— JEROME De Jone. 


How to Achieve Personality Through Prayer, by Si- 
mon Blocker, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. Pp. 121. $2.00. 


Here is a book which is the reflection of a man who has 
served many years as a leader of the Reformed Church. In it 
is mirrored the talent of a pastor who has diligently expounded 
the Word of God. The book also displays the spirit of a great 
Christian, who for many years faithfully explained the art of 
preaching to the students of Western Theological Seminary. 
The book undoubiedly comes to us as a retrospective look upon 
a life of service. Having retired he has the advantageous posi- 
tion of looking back upon life and putting into words some of 
the important things by which a Christian can live. In this way 
he has a positive contribution for all who strive to follow the 
Christian way of life. 

The contents of Personality Through Prayer ate derived 
from Paul’s prayer to the Colossians. Here Paul sets forth 
some goals for the Colossians’ religious life. They are objec- 
tives which Paul covets for the weak-willed lives of his friends. 
There are seven major goals listed in this section of Scripture 
and each one of them becomes the topic for one of the chap- 
ters following the two introductory chapters. The goals are 
rather widely treated. There is a great deal of emphasis on the 
importance and significance of each goal. 

Some writers on the subject of prayer stress the definition 
of prayer, how it works, and what it does for the individual. 
This book presupposes such a knowledge and tries to set up 


before the eyes of the reader the goals of highest achievement 
toward which he can strive. Most of the book deals with the 
ramifications of certain Christian goals. These goals are a 
Christian’s “creed, conduct, character, capacity, competence, 
charm, and concentration.” These are a few of the characteris- 
tics of a Christian’s personality. The list is not complete, but 
these are a few of the things for which Paul prayed and for 
which we should pray. 


The material within the covers is put into many graphic 
figures of speech. Many ideas in the book are coloured with 
such lines are, ‘‘siren voices” and “tides of human nature’’ (p. 
51), “Christian Prayer is lining up on God's side” (p. 31), 
“Jesus . . . who spake with authority, wrought redemptively in 
a morally bankrupt world and whose fame as a doer of golden 
deeds spread like a prairie fire’ (p. 39). “The milk of human 
kindness was pure cream in Jesus” (p. 11). Sometimes this 
imagery gains in momentum so that it reaches the height of 
hyperbole. We find this in such lines as, “Appetite and pas- 
sion are twin-gods of multitudes” (p. 50), or “A million a 
minute in “Wall Street’ is no equivalent of treasure in heaven” 
(p. 62). Such allusions to things with which we are familiar 
very likely come from the lively imagination which the writer 
is known to possess. 


Among the extras in the book one finds tips for fashioning 
life. There are timely suggestions for ministers (p. 44), for 
church people (p. 48), and for parents of delinquent chil- 
dren (p. 52). There is no extensive treatment of these subjects. 
However, in the course of outlining the iraportance and impli- 
cations of the Christian goals as set forth in the first chapter of 
Colossians, the comments are ofttimes quite pointed and prac- 
tical. 

As one reads this book he must be continually aware that 
the emphasis of the author is on the objects of prayer rather 
than on the process of prayer. Christian Personality is achieved 
by directing one’s vision to standards which God has set up, 
and praying that the ideal may become the real. As the ideal 
materializes the person progresses along the road to ‘‘Person- 
ality.” Personality, then is the objective. The apostle Paul’s 
goals are the medium. They are the processes by which one ar- 
rives at “Personality.” 

The book speaks to some of the great needs of a Christian 
and from that point of view it is very profitable to read and 
study. 

— DARRELL FRANKEN 
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